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own rooms: this made intercourse extremely easy
and pleasant, and led to a relationship which, though
it would be quite normal now, was not quite so
common in the nineteenth century.

So far as the boys were concerned life was all that
could be asked: if I cannot say the same of my
colleagues, it was less their fault or mine than that
of the system which forced us to have all our meals
together. It may be all very well for a monastic
brotherhood to feed in common: they are united by
ties much closer than those which unite school-
masters : and they may well be safeguarded by the
blessed rule of silence. To go into early school and
chapel and then to return to an ill-cooked breakfast
eaten with comrades not of one's own choosing in-
volved a strain on the temper not easily to be realized
by those who have not tried it, and to dine at six-
thirty on a summer evening in the same society had
tortures of its own. I do not think we were quite
as bad as the company depicted in Mr. Perrin and
Mr. Trail, but tempers certainly wore uncommonly
thin, and the strain was very real, I remember with
amused regret how one of my contemporaries (now a
distinguished Head Master) and I used to indemnify
ourselves for having nothing much to eat at break-
fast (and no chance of seeing the evening paper,
which had been seized by those who shirked chapel)
by making life burdensome to the senior master,
who failed entirely to appreciate our sense of
humour.